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EDITORIAL 


Progress in Insect Pest Control 


Some twelve years ago the first major step forward was made 
wn controlling some of the insect pests of the sugar indusiry. The 
era of modern agricultural insecticides begun. Within a very 
short time effective control methods for the greyback and frenchi grubs, 
and for the wireworm, had been worked out and applied on a very 
wide scale. For the past eight years or so these pests have been no 
longer a threat to sugar cane production. 


But there have remained some insect pests which cause localised 
damage in a few areas. In the overall State picture these are not 
important, nor 1s there evidence that they are multiplying. But they 
do, on occasions, cause losses which are serious to the individual 
grower. Its for this reason that the Bureau’s entomological activities 
are being concentrated on these relatively minor problems. 


Some success has already been achieved in protecting crops against 
Rhyparida grubs in Bundaberg where poor ratooning had resulted 
. from the infestation; and recent screening tests have given a lead to 
the best insecticidal treatment where the Childers cane grub ts causing 
losses. 


The future is, therefore, not without hope. Much of the delay 

in achieving effective and economic control measures 1s associated 
with the spotty and sporadic nature of the outbreaks; this makes 
field experimental work very difficult, and sometimes abortive. 
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Spraying BHC for Grub Control 


By L. S. CHAPMAN 


BHC was first used commercially in 
Queensland in 1947 for the control of 
greyback grubs. Subsequently, results 
from experiments indicated that an 
application of 1.95 lb. of the gamma 
isomer of BHC would give protection 
against these grubs in plant and two 
ratoon crops. This small amount of 
insecticide had to be spread in narrow 






" p 
Fig. 71—Spraying lindane for greyback 
members in front of tractor wi 


bands on each side of the cane row. 
To apply such a small amount of insecti- 
cide over this area was impracticable 
unless a carrier was used. BHC for all 
practical purposes is insoluble in water, 
and therefore water, the cheapest carrier 
available, could not be used. To prepare 
BHC, either as an emulsion or as a 
wettable powder so that it could be 
sprayed on to the field, is a costly 
process. BHC is therefore mixed with 
crushed rock phosphate as a carrier 
and, up to the present, it has usually 


rub control. 
ich lift leaves away from soil surface 


been applied in dust form for the 
control of grubs. 

Crude BHC as manufactured contains 
five isomers, and of these the gamma 
isomer, the one relied on for killing 
grubs, constitutes 13 per cent. of the 
crude BHC. As the other isomers of 
BHC have been shown to have no 
harmful effect on cane growth when 


he 


Spray jets are = to steel 


applied in accordance with recom- 
mendations, and as they are of little 
value commercially, it has not been 
considered necessary to refine this crude 
material for the purpose of grub control. .- 
The crude BHC is therefore mixed with 
crushed rock phosphate to produce a 
20 per cent. BHC dust, 75 Ib. of which 
contains the required 1.95 lb. of gamma - 
isomer. This quantity will give control 
of greyback grubs over an acre of cane 
for three crops. 

The cost of the required amount of 








. to produce frothing. 
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BHC dust is a cheap premium for crop 
insurance against greyback grub dam- 
age, being a little over the value of one 
ton of cane for protecting a plant and 
two ratoon crops. Any farmer who has 
had experience with crop losses as a 
result of greyback grub attack is very 
willing to pay this premium. However, 
a new development has been evolved 
which will make it possible to spray 
1.95 lb. of lindane (the name given to 
the highly refined gamma isomer of 
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realised that, since the spray material 
was not a fixed suspension, and a large 
proportion would settle out within a 
short time if allowed to stand, an 
efficient means of agitation would be 
necessary. A pump with five to six 
times the capacity of the nozzle output 
was used, and the spray that was 
pumped surplus to application require- 
ments was diverted back into the drum 
to keep the material agitated. An 
inverted cone welded on to the bottom 





Fig. 72—This illustration shows the steel lifters. Some of the spray jets can be seen. 


BHC) per acre and which will more 
than halve the premium payable for 
greyback grub protection. This material 
is insoluble, but as it is extremely 
fine like flour, it can be suspended in 
water by constant agitation if a wetting 
agent is added. The wetting agent 
should be present in sufficient quantity 
to wet the powder, but not in excess 
To apply this 
material it is necessary to have a 
specially designed spray unit, and such 
a machine has been produced in the 
Burdekin by Messrs. S. & R. Pirrone 
of McDesme. 

In developing the spray unit it was 


of a 44-gallon drum was found ideal 
for agitating the spray, as the bulk of 
the bypassed material could then be 
directed to the bottom of this, the 
point where the lindane accumulates 
when settling. The spray line from the 
pump to the nozzles was made as short 
as possible so as to eliminate any 
sagging sections. It was found that 
lindane would settle out in any 
depressions when there was no flow 
through the pipe, and would quickly 
choke the line. Border spray nozzles 
bored out to #in. worked satisfactorily 
and did not choke up. It was essential 
to have coarse jets of spray as this 
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allowed a larger bulk of material to be 
applied per acre. Two jets, one on each 
side of the young cane, apply the 
material to each row, and with the 
present machine two rows are treated 
at the one time. 


On present prices the chief advantage 
spraying has over dusting BHC is one 
of cost, which is reduced by more than 
half. Other advantages include ease of 
calibration in applying the required 
amount of lindane per acre. It is a 
simple matter to calibrate the amount 
of spray the machine delivers per acre 
by a trial run using water. Suppose 
from a trial run it is found that a drum 
of water will spray two acres, then it 
will be necessary to add sufficient 
lindane for two acres to each tank of 
spray, t.e. 4 Ib. In practice it will be 
much more convenient to use 2 Ib. of 
lindane per acre than 1.95 Ib. 


It is important to maintain a constant 
tractor speed when spraying, as any 
variation will result in different quanti- 
ties of lindane being applied per acre. 


Foil < me 
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Fig. 73—The Tully River in the dry — view is on the way to Kareeya Power 
tation. 
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It is possible to get an equally good 
placement and spread of the BHC with 
a spray as with a dust. An arm moving 
in front of each spray nozzle picks up 
any cane leaves, therefore assuring that 
the spray falls on the ground. Any 
spray on the leaves of the cane would 
be wasted. 


Previous tests have been conducted 
which have proved that the gamma 
isomer of BHC is the effective agent in 
killing greyback grubs, and whether it 
is applied as crude BHC or as the 
equivalent amount of lindane, there has 
been no significant difference between 
them in the degree of control achieved 
against grubs. Whether the gamma 
isomer is sprayed as a suspension in 
water, or dusted as a mixture with rock 
phosphate it should not affect the action 
of this chemical. To be reassured on 
this point several trials are being laid 
out this year comparing dusting with 
spraying and the results of these trials 
will be examined carefully. 
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Farewell Nineteen Hundred 
by C. G. HUGHES 


In January every year, regular as 
the wet, each farmer and each miller 
in Queensland receives by post a 
5in. x 3in. card headed “Approved 
Varieties 19....”. It states that the 
listed varieties of sugar cane are 
approved for planting in the mill area 
concerned during the calendar year 
specified. A range of fodder canes, now 


Ww 
oO 


« Mackoy District 


*Bundoberg and South 
*State as whole 


a 


respective crop tonnages 


sets out the varieties approved for all 
cane farmers in the State. The Director 
has, by law, to prepare such a list and 
in drawing it up he has to consider 
each variety in relation to— 

i. Its resistance to disease, 

ii. Its agricultural qualities, and 


iii. Its milling characteristics. 
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less availed of in sugar areas than 
formerly, is also listed. ‘“The planting 
of any other variety, for whatever 
purpose is prohibited” in bold type 
leaves no doubt as to what is meant 
and at the bottom of the card as 
authority is the name of Norman J. 
King, Director of Sugar Experiment 
Stations. The curious may make 
enquiries and they would find that the 
noting on the card is an extract from 
the Government Gazette which, under 
the date-line of Brisbane, Ist January, 


The list was first drawn up for 
January, 1939, following the enabling 
legislation in 1938, and for the first 
time anywhere farmers were told what 
varieties they could grow, not what 
they could not grow, which had hitherto 
been the universal practice. 

The Queensland sugar belt embraces 
such a range of climatic and soil con- 
ditions that the number of varieties 
necessary to suit all mill areas is quite 
large. Normally nearly 40 varieties are 
approved somewhere or other in 
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Queensland in any one year. The 
number approved for individual mill 
areas has varied from as few as five to 
a maximum of sixteen. There is no 
limit defined either way as to the 
numbers to be approved but it is 
obvious that a single cane would never 
satisfy every block in an area, while the 
cane inspectors, and possibly others, 
would have something to say if, for 
instance, 25 or 30 varieties were 
approved. 


Varieties are sometimes removed 
from the list on account of a change 
in the disease situation but more 
usually, these days, varieties are re- 
moved only after the farmers them- 
selves have decided the newer varieties 
are more profitable to grow than the 
old. The picture presented by the lists 
over the last two decades is much the 
same as before they appeared: there is 
a continual surge and ebb of new 
varieties; an odd stalwart manages to 
hold back the new flood for longer than 
its contemporaries, but generally the 
pattern of change continues, and 
today’s favourite soon slides into 
tomorrow’s discard. 


The pattern of varieties at Mackay 
is illustrative of all districts, and from 
the figure it can be seen that Badila, 
E.K.28 and P.O.J.2878 are the only 
canes appearing on the list for the 
whole 20 years, and their grip is weak 
indeed today. Clark’s Seedling, Korpi, 
Oramboo, P.O.J.2714, P.O.J.2725, 
Q.813, S.J.2, Co.290, D.1135, Q.20, 
H.Q.285 and Badila Seedling have all 
had their day and have gone “upon 
time’s toppling wave” and now in 1958 
M.1900S. bows out from the Mackay 
lists and so from the State. 


The early history in Queensland of 
Mauritius 1900 Seedling or ‘‘1900’’, as 
most farmers know it, is veiled in 
mystery. More extraordinary still, 
nothing is known of it at all in 
Mauritius, its country of origin, for it 
was never a commercial or parental 
cane there. It was imported from 
Mauritius in 1901 by the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company in a group of canes 
known collectively as “1900 Seedlings’. 
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In 1910 the annual report of the Bureau 
of Sugar Experiment Stations had this 
to say :— 

“A variety which gives great promise 
of being a suitable cane for the Isis 
district, and of which a fairly large 
quantity is now being grown, is the 
Mauritius 1900 Seedling. Both as plant 
and ratoon this variety looked healthy 
and strong. It produces a very thick 
black stick, erect, and an average 
number of sticks per stool. In the 
North it produces a thick stick of great 
length and lodges badly.”’ 


Already in the previous year supplies 
of M.1900S. had been sent to the 
Experiment Station at Mackay, where 
an observation trial was planted in 
March, 1910. A distribution to farmers 
and Farmers’ Associations was made in 
1912. It is interesting to note that 
H.Q.426 (Clark’s Seedling), B.147 and 
M.189 (Black Innes) were also dis- 
tributed from the Station at the same 
time. By 1913, M.1900S. was reported 
as being much favoured in southern 
districts and it apparently had become 
an important variety at Isis, Mount 
Bauple and Nambour. In general, how- 
ever, it was not a cane to set the 
Burnett and Pioneer on fire and it was 
not until the 1921 season that it 
yielded 10 per cent. of the Bundaberg 
and South crop. In the Mackay- 
Proserpine district it passed 10 per 
cent. of the crop for the first time in 
1924. Subsequently there was a steady 
increase in all districts from Mackay 
south and by 1934 it was second only 
to the redoubtable Badila as the most 
important cane in the State. It held 
this position until the 1939 season, 
when the new P.O.J.2878 just shaded 
it. At Mackay, however, it still pro- 
duced 44 per cent. of the crop and 
remained the most popular variety in 
that district until 1944; in 1945 it was 
just beaten by the rising Q.28 and 
thereafter faded rapidly. The relative 
importance of M.1900S. in the Mackay 
and Bundaberg districts and in the 
State as a whole since 1917 is shown 
graphically in Fig. 74. 

M.1900S. had many good points; it 
usually germinated and ratooned well 
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and covered in very quickly, although 
the stooling was only moderate. It 
produced soft, easy to cut, thick, heavy 
sticks which when erect were a delight 
to cut. The sugar was high after mid- 
season and its resistance to red rot 
allowed it to be left to the end of the 
season if necessary. The wide, soft 
leaves without any marked serrations 
on the edges made it a much more 
pleasant variety to handle and inspect 
than, say, P.O.J.2878, with its harsh 
leaves and positively aggressive leaf- 
sheath hairs. It was resistant to downy 
mildew, which was fortunate when the 
disease led to restrictions on the 
distribution of P.O.J.2878. It was a 
shy arrower. 

Susceptibility to diseases, e.g. Fiji, 
gumming, chlorotic streak, mosaic, 
top rot and the physiological cold 
chlorosis, which often had a most 
spectacular effect on the variety, did 
lead to the discarding of M.1900S. in 
particular instances but, in general, it 
was an overall lack of vigour and in- 
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ability to compete with new, hardier 
hybrids which led to its discard. It 
was very sensitive to grubs, required 
medium to good land with continued 
adequate moisture and was liable to 
lodge badly even in quite moderate 
crops. A high wind could cause serious 
losses both due to smashing of the 
brittle stalks and the heavy loss of 
sucrose in any sound, recumbent stalks. 


Even when M.1900S. was losing 
popularity all over the State some 
farmers, particularly in South Queens- 
land, where the variety had been 
banned on account of susceptibility to 
Fiji and/or gumming, hankered after 
the old variety which in retrospect 
seemed to grow much heavier crops. 
Trials against the new canes soon 
proved that the latter were much more 
profitable to grow and, sound sense 
prevailing over sentiment, M.1900S. 
went the way of Goru, Rappoe, D.1135 
and that host of other varieties now 
practically only curios in the cane 
museums of the world. 


APPROVED VARIETIES IN MACKAY DISTRICT, 1939-1958 


P.O. J.2878 
D.1135 


Clark’s Seedling 
Q.20 


+++4+++4++++4+++4+4+4+4++++ EK. 28 


P.O. J.2725 


++++++++4+++++ Q-813 


++t++tttt+ttt+t+tt+++ SJ.2 


P.O.J.2714 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


++++++++ Oramboo 


++++++++ Korpi 
F+FEHHE+E+E+H+++4+4+4+4++4++ M.19008. 
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1955 
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1957 
1958 
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Badila Seedling 


H.Q.285 
Comus 
Q.45 
C.P.29/116 
Q.58 
N.Co.310 
Q.56 


Q.28 
Q.50 
Trojan 
Pindar 
Q.63 
Q.65 
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Q.67— A New Variety 


By G. A. CHRISTIE 


The Lower Burdekin Sugar Experi- 
ment Station began operations in 1950 
and, in that year, over three thousand 
seedlings were planted in the field—the 
first original cane seedlings ever grown 
in that area. 

In the following year, when the 
seedlings were a year old, one of those 
selected for further planting and exami- 
nation was from the cross Trojan by 





is reasonably good in the early part of 
the crushing season, our limited infor- 
mation from trial plots indicates that it 
may not compete with the recognised 
early maturing canes at present being 
grown commercially for early harvest. 
As the harvesting season progresses, the 
c.c.s. of this variety rises, and com- 
parative tests have shown that its sugar 
content is often superior to that of 


Sia 5 Rie 320 7 
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Fig. 75—The woright cane in the background is Q.67, which contrasts with the recumbent 
variety of same age in the foreground. 


Q.27 and it received the identification 
number L.469. 

Apart from the fact that it had a 
good length of medium to thick stalks 
in an erect and compact stool, the hand 
refractometer test gave a brix reading 
four units higher than the standard 
variety which was planted for com- 
parison. Subsequent plentings in 
various trials have shown that the high 
sugar content is a characteristic of the 
variety and, although its sugar content 


standard varieties. One of its most 
outstanding features, however, is its 
resistance to lodging, this being dis- 
played in all plantings in the Lower 
Burdekin areas where the approved 
varieties lodge frequently on the rich 
alluvial soils. 

Q.67, as it is now known, resembles 
its female parent Trojan in general 
appearance. It is generally found to 
be a reliable, though rather slow 
germinator and in early growth xu 
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forms a stand of erect primary shoots, 
the development of a stool being often 
rather slow. It is primarily a variety 
for “rich” land, although good crops 
have been obtained under average 
Burdekin conditions, while on poor 
land its crops are at times disappointing. 
Ratooning ability is generally good and 
arrowing is about equal to that of 


A Friction Drive for 


The trend nowadays, in operating 
fertilizer distributors, is towards a 
positive drive actuated from a tractor. 
Variations are interesting, so that a 
modification adapted by Mr. H. F. 
Muller, Bundaberg, is worth recording. 
The accompanying illustration (Fig. 76) 
shows the essential part of the arrange- 
ment for such a drive. The method 
uses a cultivator disc held against the 
inner surface of a rear tractor tyre by 
compression springs. There is also a 
simple clutch to disengage the disc when 
turning on headlands. 


The power is transferred by a chain 
and two sprocket wheels to a shaft 
which operates two fertilizer bins. As 
the whole assembly is mounted on two 
pieces of hardwood, it is a simple 
matter to remove, but the grower 
prefers to leave it on from one season 
to the next.—N.McD.S. 
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Trojan. 

In following the Bureau’s policy of 
testing new varieties in different sugar 
producing districts, plants of 0.67 were 
forwarded to areas of northern, central 
and southern Queensland and early 
reports indicate that the variety may 
find a place on high producing land in 
several districts. 


Fertilizer Distributors 


aT eee 


Fig. 76—The disc drive from the tractor wheel is 
clearly visible. 


The Director Addresses Mossman Growers 


On February 28th, on the occasion 
of the Annual Meeting of the Mossman 
canegrowers and of the Mossman Cane 
Pest and Disease Control Board, Mr. 
King addressed the gathering on 
matters of district interest. He sur- 
veyed the progress made in the district 


since the inauguration of the Cane Pest 
and Disease Control Board, particularly 
the eradication of gumming and downy 
mildew diseases and the advances in 
control of ratoon stunting disease. His 
address also covered the recent work of 
the Bureau in the district. 
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Water Distributors 
By H. G. Knust 


Polythene tubing has been success- 
fully used as water carriers in the 
Bundaberg district for many months 
and, since overseas manufactures of 
polyvinyl chloride tubing have attach- 
ments to their tubing for the successful 
delivery of water to irrigation ditches, 
it was inevitable that some Queensland 
cane grower would devise some means 
of delivery from the tubing available 
here. 


Fig. 77—Showing the triangular layout of the eyelets. Three such eyelets are set at each 
4ft. 4in. interval. 


The white tubing first introduced 
here is still used extensively for trans- 
mission purposes, but the heavier black 
tubing—thickness 0.016 in. to 0.020 in. 
—is favoured for distribution purposes. 
Delivery is made through a series of 
# in. eyelets (Fig. 77) set in triangular 
pattern at 4 ft. 4 in. intervals. Each 
eyelet is capable of delivering about 
1,000 g.p.h.; this is confirmed by the 
fact that 24 eyelets comfortably deliver 
water from a pump with a measured 
output of 23,700 g.p.h. 


After a little practice it is relatively 
easy to fix the eyelets in the fluming. 


Equipment needed consists of a raised 
wooden platform about 3 ft. high, 5 ft. 
long and about 2 ft. wide (an ordinary 
work bench is too narrow for working 
across); dolly and turning tool } in.; 
distance gauge 4 ft. 4 in.; and a sharp- 
pointed knife. The dolly and eyelet 
bases are placed inside the tubing and 
fed along as the tubing passes across 
the platform. The hole for the eyelet 
is cut by placing the dolly in position, 


causing an indentation by pressing the 
material into the dolly-hole and then 
cutting with a sharp-pointed, sharp 
knife. Care must be exercised when 
moving the dolly and eyelets along 
inside the tube: this must be done by 
sliding to prevent punctures occurring 
through pinching. Irregularities such 
as nail-heads and gravel on the bench 
can also cause punctures. 


Distribution is controlled by plugging 
the unwanted eyelets (Fig. 78) with 
rubber plugs made from milking 
machine rubber tubing, each two ins. 
long and tapered at about a 45° angle 
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on one end. The hole in the rubber 
tubing is closed by a # in. dowel, three 
ins. long, and slightly tapered for ? in. 
on one end. One advantage of con- 
trolled distribution is that no erosion 
occurs on inclines. When three outlets 
are used it is essential that a sack be 
placed beneath them to prevent wash. 
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before inserting in the eyelet. 

One distribution line viewed by the 
writer consisted of tubing 10 in. flat 
(or 6 in. diameter), approximately 100 
yards long, carrying 70 sets of eyelets 
which reasonably coincided with each 
interspace; twelve rows were being 
effectively watered from two eyelets to 





ea 


If a very small flow is needed, the dowel 
can be removed from the rubber tubing. 


When laying the tubing it is essential 
to place a shovel full of soil on it at 
fairly regular intervals, to prevent the 
wind turning it over before filling with 
water. The desired number of plugs can 
also be placed in position before pump- 
ing, and these are easily inserted with- 
out injury to the tubing if they are wet 


Fig. 78—One eyelet plugged to r=cduce water flow. 


each row. The free end of the tubing 
was sealed by folding and placing two 
bags of soil on top of the fold. 


Air vents are also necessary when 
using polythene tubing. They must be 
placed at the highest point, and should 
be higher than the pump delivery. 
They should be fitted to metal tubes 
over which the polythene tubing fits 
snugly and is tied on to prevent slipping. 


A New Philippine Variety 


The cane breeders of the Philippines 
have announced the production of a 
promising new cane for that country. 
It is Phil. 49-22, and the interesting 


point about it, from our angle, is that 
one of its parents is Trojan. The other 
parent is Alunan, a variety bred in 
the Philippines many years ago. 
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Sugar Cane Bud Moth Damage at Mackay 
By C. G. Story 


Normally this insect is of minor 
economic importance, but occasions do 
arise when the insect is responsible for 
appreciable damage to buds and seed 
pieces, the caterpillars sometimes 
destroying a very large percentage of 
buds or eyes in softer varieties. 

An extensive infestation was recorded 
in the Mackay district from June to 
October, 1957, when canegrowers were 
selecting stalks for planting material. 
The majority of the infestation occurred 
in stalks of the varieties Q.50, 0.57 and 
Q.58. It was necessary in some in- 
stances to discard the original block of 
cane selected for plants and substitute 
another, while on other properties 
numerous stalks of cane were rejected 
as planting material. 

In addition to direct injury resulting 
from the larvae boring a small hole into 
the buds of standing cane, these larvae 
or caterpillars feed on the leaf sheath, 
gnaw the surface of the rind close to the 
buds and frequently bore into cane 
stalks, thus producing various wounds 
which allow invasion of fungal diseases. 
Owing to the secluded habits and 
insignificant size of both larvae and 
adult moth, a moderate infestation may 
easily remain unnoticed in the field 
especially when affecting the harder 
varieties of cane. 

The insect responsible for the damage 
(Opogona gleyphaga) belongs to the 

family Tinetdae and is related to our 
common clothes moths. The larvae or 
caterpillars are usually more or less in 
evidence during stripping or loading 
operations, being forced at such times 
to explore the surface of defoliated 
canes in search of convenient hiding 
places. Like other species of Tineidae, 
they are active when touched and able 
to crawl either forward or backward 
with equal facility. When thoroughly 
alarmed the larva wriggles convulsively 
and seeks safety by dropping into the 
air suspended on a thread of silk or, as 
a last resort, falls to the ground and 
hides under debris. 





The body of the larva is approxi- 
mately five-eighths of an inch in length; 
it is translucent and the general colour 
is a pinkish yellow, while the head is 
dark reddish brown. Pupation takes 
place under a silken covering previously 
spun by the larva and completely 
hidden under pellets of its excreta 
ingeniously fastened to the outside. It 
is usually concealed between the leaf 
sheath and the cane stalk and attached 
near the base of the former or, more 
rarely, to the rind close to the node. 


The moth which is approximately 
one-quarter of an inch in length, rests 
by day in a conspicuous position on 
leaves of sugar cane. It lays its eggs 
on the rind between stem and leaf 
sheath, a position that affords safe 
harbour for the future larvae, which are 
generally found in this situation during 
all stages of growth. 


Fortunately this pest, although 
evidently widely distributed in Queens- 
land, is of minor importance. When 
bud moth is present and the larva bores 
a small hole into the buds of standing 
cane, it is n to examine the 
stalks before planting because, should 
damaged eyes pass unnoticed, the 
planted setts do not germinate; there- 
fore affected cane should be rejected for 
planting purposes. 


The burning of trash and cane is to 
some extent a controlling factor as 
pupation generally occurs on the leaf 
sheath; moreover large numbers of 
moths would be unable to escape from 
the suffocating smoke of a big fire. 
The pest is also subject to natural 
control by parasites. Apparently the 
succulent leaf stalks of bananas are a 
favourite food plant for the larvae. 


It is the sporadic outbreak—such as 
occurred at Mackay—which is trouble- 
some. The best method to adopt in the 
case of a heavy infestation is to select 
another source of plants which is free 
or has a very light infestation. 
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Beetle Borer in the Innisfail Area 
By I. FRESHWATER 


During the past season several fields 
were quite heavily damaged in the 
Innisfail area by the beetle borer. Older 
growers no doubt remember this pest 
quite well and it wasnot surprising that 
these recent infestations caused some 
concern to affected growers. 

The adult beetle borer is easily 
recognised as a dark brown weevil about 
half an inch in length. After the eggs 
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Fig. 79—Illustrating a beetle-borer infested field at Innisfail. The stalk breakage closely 


In the past, crops were frequently 
riddled from top to bottom, resulting 
in most serious losses in both tonnage 
and quality. Of the many control 
measures investigated, burning of the 
crop was found to be the most effective 
and, with the general adoption of this 
practice as normal harvesting routine, 
the beetle borer was reduced to the 
status of a minor pest. 





resembles that caused by heavy rat damage. 


are laid in the cane stalks they hatch 
out into creamy, white, footless grubs 
which, when fully developed, measure 
about one-third of an inch in length. 
The grubs bore their way from internode 
to internode leaving behind them 
tunnels packed with waste matter 
similar to sawdust. They then enclose 
themselves in cocoons made of the 
tougher internal cane fibres compactly 
interlaced. The adult beetles emerge 
from these cocoons, the life cycle taking 
a period of approximately three months. 





During the past three years unusually 
wet conditions have prevailed, resulting 
in poor burning of crops and lengthy 
delays in cleaning up residue. From 
these conditions alone, which suit the 
survival and multiplication of the pest, 
it is not surprising that the present 
build-up has occurred. 

While it is not considered that there 
is any undue cause for alarm in the 
present position, any grower with the 
pest should take every care by adopting 
methods within his normal farming 
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practices which have an adverse effect 
on the survival of the borer. These 
include :— 

(a) The burning of infested fields with 
as much heat as is possible and 
practicable. 

(b) The low cutting of the crop to 
remove the maximum amount of 
stubble. 

(c) The destruction of crop residue as 
quickly as possible. This applies 
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particularly to fields from which 
plants have been cut. Any crop 
residue provides ideal cover for 
the pest to wander about beneath, 
and facilitates its eventual estab- 
lishment in the stool stubble. 

(2) The use of plants only from cane 
free from borers, since infested 
material allows the pest to com- 
plete its life cycle and reinfest 
the new crop. 


Bacterial Mottle in North Queensland 


This disease has been known for some 
ten years in the Herbert River area, and 
has been found in the Mackay and Giru 
areas within the past two years, but 
only recently has it been named and the 
causal agent isolated. (See Quarterly 
Bulletin, July, 1957, “Bacterial Mottle”’ 
—A New Disease of Sugar Cane in 
Queensland, by D. R. L. Steindl). 


Late in 1957 this disease was located 
in the Mossman and Hambledon areas 
in the varieties 0.57 and Q.66, both of 
which appear to be very susceptible to 


it. The highest incidence of the disease 
occurred in a block of Q.57 on the 
South Mossman River and a block of 
0.66 beside Freshwater Creek near 
Cairns, in each case approximately 20 
per cent. of the stools being infected. 
Yield losses are not as severe as this, 
since generally only portion of a stool 
is diseased, but stool deaths in the 
following ratoon crop can be quite 
serious. 


It is unfortunate that 0.66 should 
prove susceptible, since this variety is 
best suited to rich, low-lying blocks 
subject to flooding—conditions that are 
essential for the spread of bacterial 
mottle. The recent finding of this 
disease in elephant grass (Pennisetum 
purpureum) at Sarina and in Para 
grass (Brachiaria mutica) and guinea 
grass (Panicum maximum) in the Stone 
River section of the Herbert River area 
has established that alternate hosts of 
the bacteria do exist. Para and guinea 
grass are common along many streams 
and may constitute a definite risk to 


susceptible varieties should they ever 
become heavily and widely diseased. 

With the expansion of the susceptible 
Q.57, and to a minor degree 0.66, in 
the Mulgrave, Babinda, Innisfail and 
Tully areas, it is to be expected that 
bacterial mottle might be found in some 
at least of these districts. 

In discussing bacterial mottle with 
farmers and others interested in the 
well-being of the cane crops, we have 
noted that there has been some con- 
fusion concerning the identity of this 
disease. Bacterial mottle is a disease 
caused by a bacterium and when this 
bacterium was discovered the name 
“root disease,’ which had been used 
previously by C.S.R. officials in the 
Herbert River district, had to be 
abandoned. Bacterial mottle is there- 
fore the same as the former Herbert 
River root disease. It bears no 
relation to sclerophthora disease, 
which is caused by a fungus of that 
name, although the two diseases do 
occur in the same sort of situation. 
“Sclerophthora disease” is the same 
as “‘sclerospora disease,” but the latter 
name is not now used, the only reason 
for the change of name being that 
overseas authorities on the naming of 
fungi have recently decided that this 
sclerospora should be called scleroph- , 
thora, because it differs markedly from 
other sclerosporas which can cause 
disease in plants. The name Sclerospora 
sacchari still stands, of course, for the 
causal agent of downy mildew of 
cane.—B.T.E. 
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Fig. 80—Reichardt’s bridge over South Liverpool Creek which collapsed with a rake of 
trucks during November last. 


Fig. 81—Cane in South Liverpool Creek as a result of the bridge collapse. 





Fig. 83 Messrs. E. J. Luckett Seased cane Specimen. 
These two Supervisors have been arge of the Isis and Bundaberg Cane Pest and Disease 
Control work in their respective areas since 1938. 


(left) and N. Courtice examining a di 
in ch 





Fig. 84—Newly planted land and standing cane west of South Johnstone Mill, 1957. 


Fig. 85—The-experimental Massey~ Harris cane harvester and loader; The machine cuts 
the cane into short lengths, elevates it and delivers into the bin which is drawn behind. 
The bin is built on a conventional cane truck. 
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Fig. 86—An‘ aerial view of some cane lands on the south bank of the Burdekin River. The 
bed of this great stream is mostly dry—November, 1957. 


Fig. 87—Irrigation of cane in the Bundaberg district. 
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Leaf-Scald Resistance Trial in North 
Queensland 


By B. T. EGan 


Leaf scald is a bacterial disease which 
has occurred in Queensland practically 
everywhere susceptible varieties are 
grown, but in recent years it has been 
a serious problem only in the areas 
north of Townsville. Losses are more 
insidious than spectacular in. most 
varieties, although occasionally serious 
damage is caused in fields of H.0.426 
and Q.44. Badila frequently suffers a 


~ 


parentage of all seedlings and com- 
mercial canes tested since the Bureau 
put in its first leaf-scald resistance trial 
in 1930 did not reveal any lines which 
would be of use in breeding resistant 
canes for North Queensland con- 
ditions. The only canes to transmit 
resistance were P.O.J.2878 and Co. 
290 and these do not generally throw 
seedlings suitable for the north. 


See 
b> ag 


Fig. 88—The area of land at Myola, near Kuranda, where leaf-scald resistance trials will 
be conducted. 


percentage of dead stalks due to the 
disease, and Trojan may carry the 
bacteria for long periods without 
obvious symptoms, but fortunately 
Q.50 and Pindar are resistant. 

All seedlings due for commercial 
release are now tested in trials at the 
Pathology Farm, Eight-Mile Plains, 
near Brisbane, and it has become 
apparent lately that an undue propor- 
tion of these new canes are susceptible 
to the disease. An examination of the 


The lack of useful, resistant, parental 
material makes it necessary to 
test every promising new variety 
against the disease. This practice has 
been followed in the trials at the 
Pathology Farm but it is apparent that 
a greater number of seedlings should be 
tested at an earlier stage of propagation. 
Results at the Farm have been satis- 
factory but the difficulty of handling a 
large number of seedlings so far from 
their source at Meringa has prevented 
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the testing of any but the more 
advanced seedlings. It was obviously 
undesirable to revive the old practice 
of planting resistance trials in com- 
mercial areas and the Bureau is grateful 
for the co-operation offered by Mr. S. 
Wilson, who farms what used to be a 
cane assignment at Myola at the back 
of Kuranda. 

A preliminary trial which has already 
been planted there includes a range of 
standard varieties. Results from this, 
which will not be available until the 
ratoons in 1959, will decide whether 
satisfactory resistance trials can be 
conducted on this site. 

Leaf-scald trials were run for many 
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years on cane farms in the northern 
areas, the last being planted at High- 
leigh in 1946. Three successive trials 
were then put in on an isolated, small 
crops farm on Pine Creek on Cairns 
Inlet, but, as often happens when 
attempts are made to grow cane on 
non-cane farms, these trials were 
unsuccessful. Since then, the transfer to 
Brisbane and the adoption of a ratoon- 
inoculation technique has given satis- 
factory results, but now the cycle is 
complete and it is hoped that leaf-scald 
trials in the North will once more prove 
a success. The isolation from all cane 
farms will guarantee that they are 
never a menace to the commercial fields. 


Varietal Importations 


Complementary to the Bureau’s cane 
breeding programme is the never ending 
project of cane importation from other 
countries. Outstanding varieties in the 
industries of other lands, canes which 
have shown promising results as parents 
in breeding, newly discovered wild canes 
with no known pedigree, and a miscel- 
lany with some particular character of 
interest form a constant procession 
through the quarantine house. At the 
same time there is an outward flow of 
varieties to other countries which are 
seeking our material. Some countries 
benefit considerably from this exchange 
process and, although Queensland is 


now largely dependent on locally bred 
varieties, it must not be forgotten that 
C.P.29/116 and N.Co.310 are importa- 
tions from Louisiana and Natal respec- 
tively. The large number of breeding 
canes imported is, in one way, an 
embarrassment of riches. It is hardly 
practicable to exploit to the full the 
potentialities of all of these canes as 
parent material. During the past year 
the imported canes numbered 36, in 
addition to the 254 New Guinea canes, 
collected by the Warner-Grassl expedi- 
tion, and which are now quarantined 
on Magnetic Island.—N.J.K. 


Our Quarantine House 


Town planning in Brisbane threatens 
to deprive the Bureau of its existing 
quarantine house at the rear of the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock 
building. The work associated with the 
new Public Library and the underpass 
on the northern end of Victoria Bridge 
may require the removal of our quaran- 


tine house this year. A new quarantine 
house is already part of the design of 
our new Head Office building, but it 
will not be completed until the end of 
1958. It is probable that the cane 
importations planned for next spring 
may have delayed.—N.J.K. 
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Transport of Molasses for Stock Food 


The molasses produced as a by- 
product in the manufacture of sugar is 
in great demand for such varied pur- 
poses as power alcohol manufacture, 
soil improvement and stock food. 
Molasses utilised for the first purpose 
is shipped from the mills either in rail 
tank waggons or semi-trailer road 
waggons, some of which draw up to 15 


have not the equipment to handle bulk 
supplies and these users find the 44- 
gallon drum the best means of trans- 
porting it. Filling the thick, syrupy 
molasses into drums with a compara- 
tively small bung hole can be no simple 
task, nor is the handling of a 44-gallon 
drum filled with molasses easy, as its 
weight is almost six hundred-weight. 





tons or more per load. When applied 
as a fertilizer, tank waggons with 
multiple rear delivery cocks are utilised, 
and the molasses is allowed to run out 
as the truck traverses the field. 

As a stock food successful experi- 
ments have been carried out with 
bagasse saturated with molasses, but 
there is still a lot of molasses fed 
directly in the liquid form to stock— 
particularly dairy cattle. One of the 
problems to be overcome when liquid 
molasses is used is its transport. It is 
often required by dairy farmers who 


Fig. 89—Showing drums being filled with molasses from the five-cock manifold on the 
molasses tanker. 








A local haulage contractor in Gordon- 
vale who makes regular shipments of 
molasses from the Mulgrave Mill to the 
Atherton Tableland has a simple 
method of handling the problem. His 
tanker is fitted with five outlet cocks 
and is filled with easy-flowing hot 
molasses from the mill bulk tank. At 
the railway station it is backed up the 
ramp on to a railway truck and the 
drums are rapidly filled by locating 
them, five at a time, under the set of 
cocks, each bung hole being fitted with 
a funnel to facilitate the entry of the 
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molasses into the drums. 
One of the accompanying pictures 
shows the tanker in position on the 
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Fig. 99—The tanker backed up to the railway waggon for the 
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filling of the molasses drums. 


railway ramp and the other is a close-up 
view showing the molasses running into 
the drums. 


J.H.B. 


Building at Bundaberg Experiment Station 


Progress has been rapid in replacing 
the building which was destroyed by 
fire late in 1957. The new structure is 
larger than the old one, and is being 
constructed entirely of brick with steel 


roof trusses. As far as possible, it will 
be fire-proof. There will be improved 
facilities in the juice laboratory for 
dealing with farmers’ maturity samples. 


Other Bundaberg Improvements 


Moving with the times our Bunda- 
berg Experiment Station is now fully 
mechanised, and no farm animals are 
now used. The area previously used as 
a horse paddock cannot be included in 
the cultivated land because of nut grass 


infestation and the danger of spreading 
it. It is accordingly being planted with 
ornamental and flowering trees to 
improve the general appearance of the 
centre. 


N.J.K. 
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Hydraulically Operated Points for Cane Lorries 
By G. H. WHITAKER. 


During the past decade an ever 
increasing number of uses has been 
found for the hydraulic ram in all 
industries. The most common adaption 
in agriculture has been in its use in 
supplying the motive force necessary 
for the operation of three point linkages 
found on practically all modern farm 





and the rails mounted on the motor 
lorry are hinged. The ends of the two 
arms on the rockshaft set approximately 
at right angles to the point where the 
hydraulic rams apply force raise and 
lower the points. The underside of 
the points rest on a roller mounted in 
the latter two arms (Fig. 91). 


- 


Fig. 91—The arrangement of the points above the rockshaft. 


tractors. In recent months yet another 
time and labour-saving device operated 
by hydraulic rams has been patented 
by a Mulgrave farmer (Mr. Leoni, 
Little Mulgrave). 


In this case the builder and holder 
of patent rights uses surplus Air Force 
hydraulic rams, which are suitably 
modified to lift and lower points hinged 
at the rear end of the rails mounted 
on motor trucks used for cane hauling. 
Two hydraulic rams apply force to 
two arms of a rockshaft positioned 
just below the place where the points 


A motor lorry fitted with hydrauli- 
cally operated points is capable of 
carrying two empty cane trucks from 
the siding to the field (Fig. 92). On 
long hauls, where the saving of travel- 
ling time is a big factor, it is found 
possible to deliver four empties each 
trip, by loading empty cane trucks 
onto each of the other two trucks. 
This practice is known locally as double 
banking. 


In practice the carter lowers the 
points to a position just clear of the 
ground and other obstructions as he 
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reverses onto the loaded cane truck, 
lowering them completely as the points 
reach the wheels of the loaded cane 
truck. The operator then attaches the 
winch rope, winches the cane truck 
onto the lorry and drives away; the 
points rising to their normal travelling 
position as the vehicle leaves the 
field (Fig. 93). Unloading at the siding 
is just as easy. 

There is enough sideways movement 
of the points to allow for minor errors 


of judgment, which occur when 
reversing onto the loaded cane truck 
in the field or onto the rails at the 
siding, to be corrected by a slight pull 
or push of the points. Operators 
rarely find it necessary to back and fill 
to locate the points into their correct 
position. 

Surplus Air Force hydraulic pumps 
are at present being used, because they 
could be obtained more cheaply than 
any other suitable pumps at present 
on the market. The pumps used 
deliver oil at at least 1000 lb. per 
square inch. To ensure that pressure 
is always available to operate the 


Fig. 92—Two empty cane trucks being transported 
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points, whenever the truck engine is 
running, the pumps are connected to 
the front end of the crankshaft. The 
control valve to operate the points is 
located inside the cabin of the truck 
beside the driver. 


When it is intended to cart empties 
to the field on the points, two 4 inch 
diameter hydraulic rams are necessary. 
A single smaller diameter ram and 
smaller capacity pump will successfully 
raise and lower the points if it is not 






2 a 


to the field. 
intended to convey empties on the 
points. 

Hydraulic pump, oil reservoir, con- 
trol valve, two hydraulic rams, hinged 
points and all other necessary equip- 
ment can be fitted to cane hauling 
trucks for from £300-£350, depending 
upon make of motor truck and existing 
rails mounted on the vehicle. The 
estimated price for the smaller unit 
for raising and lowering the points is 
approximately £200. 

The two ram unit is dual purpose. 
By reversing the unit it can be used 
as an hydraulic hoist for operating a 
tip-back truck during the slack season. 
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Fig. 93—The loaded cane truck ready for haulage to the siding. 


In the past the hardest work en- 
countered in cane hauling has been 
the positioning of portable points. 
This outfit eliminates all effort and time 
needed for attaching and adjusting 
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portable points. It has indeed assisted 
in making the occupation of cane 
hauling much easier, and is another 
step forward in the mechanization of 
the harvesting of sugar cane. 


New Uses for Sugar 


The University of Melbourne has been 
conducting research into the economic 
production of citric acid from sugar by 
a fermentation process. It is interesting 
to find that Australia’s requirement of 
citric acid is 800 tons a year—all 
imported—and that its value is 
£320,000. 


The research team is endeavouring to 
achieve a recovery of 60 per cent. of 
the sugar used, in the form of citric 
acid. If such a degree of efficiency is 
reached it would provide a usage for a 


further 1,333 tons of sugar with a 
refined value of £106,000. And the 
result would be that Australia would 
produce its own citric acid require- 
ments and save a lot of overseas 
exchange. 


Such a use for sugar would help our 
industry as well as the Australian 
economy and consequently the Bureau 
has acceded to a request for financial 
assistance to further the research 
project. —N.J.K. 
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Mechanical Cane Topper 
By A. A. MATTHEWS 


During the last few years numerous 
ideas have been developed to assist in 
the mechanical handling of cane. One 
of the most recent observed was that 
of a mechanical topper mounted on the 
rear of a tractor. 


The frame of the mechanical topper 
is made of angle iron and attached to 
the tractor by three point linkage. The 
drive comes from the power-take-off 
through the Ferguson pulley attach- 
ment on the end of which is bolted a 
two-feet diameter circular saw. The 
angle foot, shown in Figure 94; is made 
of wood and the saw is kept as close as 
practicable to the foot to prevent any 
rubbish from jamming between the two. 
The saw operates at 1300 r.p.m. with 
a guard for protection over the top. 

The cane is placed across the rows in 
the normal manner. The tractor is 
driven over the tops and the foot is 


Fig. 94—The tractor-powered saw in action. 


lowered to the ground. As the tractor 
moves forward (low gear was preferred 
by the operator) the cane stalks are 
raised from the ground and the tops are 
immediately removed by the saw. Mr. 
R. Staniland, on whose property the 
machine was working, found it neces- 
sary to re-gut the saw after topping 
600 tons of cane. 


This tractor also had a front-end 
loader attached so that both the topping 
and loading was done by the one tractor. 
The weights on the wheel are standard 
equipment for boggy conditions and are 
sufficient to counterbalance the loader. 


This mechanical topper is made 
locally for £125. A price adjustment in 
respect of the cutting rate is necessary 
to make the purchase and use of this 
saw an economic proposition for the 
canegrower. 
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The Problem of Heavy Crops in the Wet Belt 
By S. O. SKINNER 


The need for erect cane, more pressing 
than ever to meet the needs of 
mechanical harvesting, high cutting 
rates, and depressed sugar content, 
needs little emphasising. 

In North Queensland, as in all 
centres, the natural desire is to produce 
as large crops as possible. However, 


The Bureau, conscious of the position, 
and in anticipation of the need for erect 
canes to aid with eventual mechanical 
harvesting, has been pursuing a policy 
for some years of producing varieties 
with anti-lodging characteristics. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that great 
interest is being shown in North Queens- 





Fig. 95—A really flat'crop of Pindar in Innisfail. Soft soil and heavy rain 
caused this collapse. 


when this is achieved on the rich lands 
in the “wet belt’’, the results are not 
always profitable to the growers. The 
accompanying photograph shows a 
spectacular instance of a vigorous crop 
of Pindar in Innisfail which, as the 
result of heavy March rain on a sodden 
soil, was transformed in one night from 
an erect to a completely flattened state. 
Wind was not unduly strong. The 
subsequent problems associated with 
harvesting, increased cutting costs, and 
lowered sugar content, may well be 
imagined. 


land in several seedlings with this 
characteristic which are undergoing 
final trial. 

It is not intended to infer that the 
seedlings will meet all requirements. 
Rather should they be considered as 
canes for the purpose for which they 
were bred, i.¢., anti-lodging canes for 
the rich alluvial lands, and as fore- 
runners to what may follow. The 
breeding of varieties which will resist 
lodging is now part and parcel of the 
overall programme. 
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Heat-Treated Cane and Healthy Cane Aren’t 
Necessarily the Same 


Many farmers seem to think that once 
they’ve obtained some treated or 
“boiled” cane, as it is often loosely 
called, they have no further worries and 
can continue to plant from this material 
for ever or, at least, for many years to 
come. This is definitely not correct. 
The disease proclamations for the 
various districts forbid the planting of 
diseased cane, and do not use the term 

“treated cane.’’ These proclamations 
are aimed mainly at the control of 
ratoon stunting disease, and hot-water 
treatment is the method used to cure 
cane affected with this disease; but to 
assume that treated cane is disease-free 
through successive crops is courting 
trouble. 


“Heat treated cane has often shown 
disease and there are a number of 
reasons for this. Firstly, the 1953 and 
1954 treatments were not wholly effec- 
tive since not sufficient was known 
about the disease and the mechanics of 
the hot-water treatment. Even so, well 
over 95 per cent. cure was often 
obtained and worthwhile increases in 
yield resulted. However many of these 
early treated stocks are by now badly 
diseased and should not be used for 
plants. 


Secondly, there are natural means of 
spread for this disease, but our know- 
ledge here is somewhat lacking. How- 
ever, we do know that rats can transmit 
the disease under suitable conditions, 
and it’s possible that some insects and 
possibly other animals will be found 
to do likewise. 

Thirdly, there’s the human factor. 
How many can claim never to have had 
any volunteers from a previous (and 
probably diseased) crop growing in their 
treated cane? Yet this is one of the 
obvious means of infecting healthy cane. 
Were you always careful to sterilize 


your knife or cutter planter blades 
before cutting healthy cane ? The two 
examples here quoted happened with 
farmers who are normally very careful 
in their farm practices. The first had 
planted his hot-water treated Pindar 
next to some diseased cane of the same 
variety. When the time came to cut 
plants, he carefully marked the rows to 
be cut and sterilized all knives. The 
cane had just started to lodge and some 
diseased stalks had fallen across into 
the treated cane. Without thinking 
about it, these stalks were chopped off 
and thrown away, but the damage had 
been done. The knife thus infected 
contaminated some of the healthy 
stalks, and the resultant plant crop had 
diseased stools scattered through it. 
The second farmer had planted diseased 
Pindar previously and was now plant- 
ing healthy Badila. Some of the top 
setts of the Pindar were poking out of 
the ground, so he chopped them off 
with his freshly sterilized knife as he 
walked along the drills to where the 
Badila was being cut. Can you honestly 
say you’ve never done anything of a 
similar nature? Think about it for 
a while. 


Make sure you consult your Pest 
Board supervisor or a Bureau officer 
well before you intend to plant this 
year. He will tell you which cane is 
healthy and can be planted, and here’s 
a tip for the future—get some cane hot- 
water treated in 1958 if you didn’t get 
any done in 1956 or 1957. Ratoon 
stunting disease is going to be with us 
for a long time yet and the periodical 
infusion of fresh, hot-water treated 
material is the only way we'll beat it. 
It may be a bit of trouble at the time 
but it will pay off well in the long run. 


—B.T.E. 
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Random Gleanings 


A news item in Indian Sugar refers 
to a serious outbreak of red rot in 
some 60,000 acres of cane in the 
northern cane areas of that country. 
The Government has approved a three- 
year scheme of control and the work 
was to begin in October 1957. The 
control measures will include early 
crushing of the affected crops, replace- 
ment of susceptible varieties, and 
eradication of diseased stools. 

Queensland’s red rot problem has 
never assumed such proportions as 
these and we should be thankful that 
the bulk of our cane varieties are 
highly or relatively resistant to the 
local red rot organism. 





There is always considerable dis- 
cussion on the advantages of split versus 
single fertilizer applications. In recent 
work in Hawaii it was shown (in the 
production of heavy, two-year crops) 
that, where 200 Ib. of nitrogen per acre 
was used—equivalent to 1,000 Ib. 
sulphate of ammonia—the highest 
efficiency was obtained from a single 
application within 30 days after plant- 
ing. Since the cane in this experiment 
was irrigated weekly, the results 
indicate that the frequent irrigation did 
not cause leaching losses. 





Royal assent was given on Decem- 
ber 17th, 1957, to an amendment of the 
Sugar Experiment Stations Acts. This 
amendment included, among other 
things, the definition of a plant as a 
pest. Previously, pests were defined as 
animals, insects or birds. The sub- 
sequent declaration of giant sensitive 
plant as a pest means that Cane Pest 
and Disease Control Boards will now 
have the power to expend funds on the 
control and eradication of giant sensi- 
tive plant within their respective mill 
areas. It is to be hoped that the Boards 
in the affected districts will make this 
eradication campaign a priority job. 


. i. 


It is yet too early to quote accurate 
sugar figures for the 1957 season, but 
it is known that the total output of 
raw sugar will be second only to the 
record yield in 1954. Our long, narrow 
sugar belt, with its diversity of climate, 
is a valuable feature of our industry. 
A drought in the south, such as occurred 
in 1957, was compensated by good 
seasons elsewhere. Similarly in 1956, 
when the cyclone reduced production 
in the north, the south had a record 
crop. If our climatic disasters do not 
cover more than one district in any one 
year we should be able to achieve 
near-peak production in any year. 





In our October, 1957, issue we men- 
tioned the relationship between sun- 
shine and sugar content of cane and our 
proposal to instal sunshine recording 
instruments in the Babinda district. 
These installations have been made 
and, already, we have several months 
of day-by-day records. The 1957 experi- 
ence of better than usual c.c.s. figures 
in the “wet’’ belt supports our conten- 
tion that low c.c.s. is generally the 
result of a cloudy autumn; in 1957 
there was less cloudy weather than in 
the preceding years when low sugar 
content prevailed. We are now 
endeavouring to obtain cane varieties 
which will manufacture sugar more 
efficiently in a cloudy environment. 





A recent visitor from the Natal 
sugar industry was Mr. G. Thompson, 
Agronomist, of Illovo Sugar Estates, 
South of Durban. 


Mr. Thompson was anxious to see the 
range of farm implements used in 
Queensland, and he spent a week with 
the Meringa staff in the Mossman to 
Innisfail districts. 

The Natal sugar industry is becoming 
more mechanised in the field in recent 
times, and production in their low 
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rainfall areas is being increased greatly 
by spray irrigation. There are so many 
points of similarity between their sugar 
industry and our South Queensland one 
that more exchange visits by agri- 
culturists are justified. 





The results of some trials recently 
published by the U.S. Sugar Cane Field 
Station in Louisiana are of interest. In 
cotton crops, harvesting is rendered 
easier by using chemical sprays which 
cause the plants to drop their leaves 
before picking. It was felt that if this 
principle could be applied to sugar cane, 
harvesting might be improved insofar 
as the prevalence of extraneous matter 
is concerned, or, that more dead leaf 
might result in a better pre-harvest 
burn. Many chemicals were tried, 
among them such well known materials 
as 2,4-D, 2,4,5-T and maleic hydrazide. 
However, none of them gave any worth- 
while practical results. Those chemicals 
which had marked leaf killing properties 
caused better burns, but at the same 
time they apparently brought about a 
decrease in the sugar content of the 
cane. 





The Queensland Society of Sugar 
Cane Technologists is to hold its Annual 
Conference this year at Mackay, from 
the 16th to 22nd April. As usual, one 
day will be set aside for discussions on 
the agricultural side of sugar produc- 
tion. Some interesting papers dealing 
with Mackay cane varieties, the agri- 
cultural practices and the soils and 
fertilizer requirements of that area will 
be read. There will also be some dis- 
cussion on the diseases affecting the 
district cane. Any farmer who is 
interested in these topics is particularly 
welcome to attend. Information regard- 
ing the actual time and location of this 
agricultural session will be available in 
the Mackay press at a later date. 





Interest is quickening in the use of 
bagasse for industrial purposes, par- 
ticularly regarding its possibilities for 
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paper and hardboard manufacture. 
Bureau technologists, who are working 
in co-operation with a commercial firm, 
have already obtained the first samples 
of hardboard made in Queensland, 
by Queenslanders from Queensland 
bagasse. The resin used for binding the 
fibres in the board is also a Queensland 
manufactured product. 


Farmers in the State of lowa 
(U.S.A.) are apparently very conscious 
of the value of having their soils 
analysed. A recent report states that, 
in the 10 years after the institution of 
a soil testing service, some 400,000 
samples of soil were analysed. This is 
an indication of a progressive outlook 
which we could well copy. An interest- 
ing item of news from the same source 
tells of a short course in Agricultural 
Credit at the Iowa State College, which 
has already been attended by officers 
from 230 banks. Any attempt, on the 
part of those concerned with the control 
and issue of credit, to understand the 
requirements of the farmer is a most 
commendable undertaking. 


A summary of the work done by 
the Bureau in investigating the poor 
ratooning problem in Bundaberg shows 
that, in the past two and a half years 
investigations have been carried out on 
30 farms in that area. The number of 
trial treatments laid down totals 237, 
which emphasises the high priority 
given to this problem and the amount 
of effort expended. One result which 
has come out of the research is that one 
agent is not responsible for all the 
ratoon failures. The Rhyparida grubs, 
which were causing some of the poor 
ratoons, have succumbed to control 
measures, and it is practically certain 
that many of the other poor ratooning 
fields are being affected by soldier fly 
infestation. An intensive study of 
nematodes is also being made since 
there is some evidence that they are 
more prevalent in the ‘‘failure’’ areas. 
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World Distribution of Cane Diseases 
(continued from October, 1957, Issue) 


Common Name 


Red rot of leaf 
sheath 


Red spot of leaf 
sheath 


Red stripe 


Rind disease 





Scientific Name 


Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. 


Cercospora vaginae Krueger 


Xanthomonas rubrilineans 


(Lee et al.) Starr et 
Burkh. 


Pleocyta sacchari (Mass.) 
Petr et Syd. 

(Melanconium sacchari 
‘Mass.) 


Countries 


Australia 
Brazil 
Cuba 
Fiji 
Formosa 
India 
Java 
Mexico 


Argentina 
Barbados 
Brazil 

British Guiana 
China 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
Formosa 

Haiti 

Hawaii 
Honduras 
India 
Indo-China 


Argentina 
Australia 
Barbados . 
British Guiana 
Brazil 

Cuba 

Dutch Guiana 
Formosa 
Guadeloupe 
Guam 

Hawaii 

India 
Indo-China 


Andaman Islands 
Angola 

Antigua 

Australia 

Barbados 

Brazil 

British Guiana 
British Honduras 
China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
Egypt 

Fiji 

Formosa 
Guadeloupe 

Haiti 
Hawaii 
India 
Indo-China 


New Guinea 
Okinawa 
Peru 
Philippines 
Puerto Rico 
South Africa 
Trinidad 
U.S.A. 


Jamaica 
Japan 

Java 
Mauritius 
Mexico 
Okinawa 
Peru 
Philippines 
Puerto Rico 
Reunion 
South Africa 
Thailand 
Trinidad and Tobago 
U.S.A. 


Jamaica 
Java 
Kenya 
Martinique 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Okinawa 
Philippines 
Puerto Rico 
South Africa 
Trinidad 
Uganda 
U.S.A. 


Jamaica 

Japan 

Java 

Madagascar 

Malay States 
Mauritius 

Mexico 

New Guinea 
Okinawa 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Puerto Rico 
Reunion 

St. Kitts and Nevis 
St. Lucia 

South Africa 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Uganda 

U.S.A. 
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Common Name Scientific Name 


Ring spot Leptosphaeria sacchari 

v. Breda de Haan 
(Phyllosticta saccharicola 

Henn.) 

Root rot Marasmius sacchari 
Wakker 

Root rot Pythium spp. 

Rust Puccinia kuehnii (Krueger) 
Butler 

Schizophyllum Schizophyllum commune 

rot Fr. 
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Countries 
Andaman Islands Jamaica 
Angola Japan 
Antigua Java 
Argentina Kenya 
Australia Madagascar 
Barbados Martinique 
Belgian Congo Mauritius 
Brazil Mexico 
British Guiana Nyasaland 
British Honduras Okinawa 
China Paraguay 
Colombia Peru 
Costa Rico Philippines 
Cuba Puerto Rico 


Dominican Republic 
Dutch Guiana 
Egypt 

El Salvador 
Fiji 

Formosa 
Guadeloupe 
Hawaii 
Honduras 
India 
Indo-China 


Antigua 
Australia 
Barbados 
British Guiana 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
Fiji 

Formosa 
Grenada 
Guadeloupe 
Haiti 

Hawaii 

India 
Indo-China 
Jamaica 


Australia 

El Salvador 
Formosa 
Hawaii 
India 

Java 


Australia 
China 
Cuba 

Fiji 
Formosa 
India 
Indo-China 


Argentina 

Australia 

Brazil 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
Formosa 

Haiti 

Hawaii 

India 

Indo-China 


Japan 


Reunion 

St. Kitts and Nevis 
Samoa 

Sierra Leone 

South Africa 
Tanganyika 
Thailand 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Uganda 

U.S.A. 

Venezuela 


Java 

Martinique 
Mauritius 

Mexico 

Okinawa 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Puerto Rico 

St. Kitts and Nevis 
St. Lucia 

St. Vincent 

South Africa 
Trinidad and Tobago 
U.S.A. 


Mauritius 
Mexico 
Philippines 
South Africa 
U.S.A. 


Japan 

Java 
Madagascar 
Mozambique 
New Guinea 
Philippines 
South Africa 


Java 
Madagascar 
Martinique 
Mauritius 
Mexico 

New Guinea 
Philippines 
Puerto Rico 
South Africa 
U.S.A. 
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Common Name Scientific Name 


Selevophthova 
disease 


Sclerophthora sp. 


Sheath rot 
(Cytospora 
sheath rot, 
stem canker) 


Cytospora sacchari Butler 


Yellow spot 
(leaf) 


Cercospora kopket Krueger 





Australia 
Mauritius 
Peru 


Argentina 
Australia 
Brazil 

British Guiana 
Cuba 

Fiji 

Formosa 
Hawaii 

India 


Argentina 
Australia 
Brazil 
China 
Colombia 
Cuba 

Fiji 
Formosa 
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Countries 


South Africa 
U.S.A. 


Japan 

Java 
Mexico 
Okinawa 
Peru 
Philippines 
Puerto Rico 
South Africa 
U.S.A. 


India 
Indo-China 
Java 

New Guinea 
Okinawa 
Philippines 
Reunion 
South Africa 


Fig. 96—Dwarf disease which occurs nowhere else than in the Mackay district of Queensland. 
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TABLE II—Serious Diseases not Reported in Australia 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Grassy shoot Undetermined 

Leaf scorch Stagonospora sacchari 
Lo et Ling 

Smut .. .. Ustilago scitaminea Syd. 

Streak .. .. Virus 


It will be noted that Australia can 
claim dwarf and Thesium australe as 
peculiarly its own, but to balance these 





Fig. 97—Grassy shoot, a disease of sugar cane in 
India, which has not been reported in any other 
country. 


Countries 
India 
Formosa Philippines 
Argentine Madagascar 
Belgian Congo Mauritius 
Brazil Mozambique 
Ceylon Okinawa 
China Paraguay 
Egypt Philippines 
Formosa Reunion 
India South Africa 
Indo-China Southern Rhodesia 
Java Thailand 
Brazil Mozambique 
Egypt Nyasaland 
India Reunion 
Madagascar South Africa 
Madeira Southern Rhodesia 





there are the serious or potentially 
serious diseases of grassy shoot, leaf 
scorch, smut and streak, which do not 
occur in Australia. Some diseases such 
as Fiji and downy mildew have a 
comparatively narrow geographical 
range while other diseases, which also 
occur in Australia, are found virtually 
wherever cane is grown. Some of these 
are not regarded as serious menaces 
anywhere but one must be careful in 
specifying such instances unless with 
the all-important proviso that they are 
not serious with the present varieties— 
a change in variety, as an example, 
could easily make the ubiquitous ring 
spot a damaging disease. In contrast 
to these parasites which can exist for 
the most part in friendly relationship 
with their hosts are diseases such as 
chlorotic streak, Fiji, gumming, leaf 
scald, mosaic, pineapple, ratoon stunt- 
ing, red rot and smut which are 
potentially a menace and a real 
hindrance to the development of new 
varieties practically everywhere they 
occur. 








FREE SERVICES TO CANE GROWERS 


The Bureau offers the following free services to all cane 
growers in Queensland :— 


Soil Analysis and Fertilizer Recommendations 


Your soil will be analysed by the most modern methods, and 
a report will be posted containing a recommendation covering the 
type of fertilizer required, the amount per acre, the need for lime, 
and other relevant information. Phone the nearest Bureau office 
and the soil samples will be taken as soon as possible. 


Culture of Green Manure Seed 


Cultures and instructions for the inoculation of the seed of 
cowpeas, velvet beans, mung beans or any other legume will be 
posted to any cane grower upon request to The Director, Bureau 
of Sugar Experiment Stations, Brisbane. Allow a week after 
receipt of your letter for the culture to be prepared and posted; 
but as the culture will easily keep a month or so it is a good idea 
to get your culture when you get your seed. If sowing is delayed, 
ask for another batch of culture; there is no charge. 


Advice on All Phases of Cane Growing 


The Bureau staff is at the service of all cane growers. They 
can best advise you on matters pertaining to varieties, fertilizers, 
diseases, pests, drainage and cultural methods. Bureau officers are 
available in every major cane growing district. A phone call will 
ensure a visit to your farm. 
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